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fist FOREWORD fist 


1994 presented fresh challenges to the North Pacific Program. We wanted to return to 
Russia and I have always wanted to take the group to Kamchatka. But the Pacific Far 
East seemed this year to lie beyond our grasp. In part this was because of the cost of 
getting there, but also the current troubled condition of Russia made it impossible to 
make firm arrangements in such a remote part of the country. We therefore settled 
upon Moscow. Thanks to the advice and help of Drs. Ekaterina Egorova and 
Constantine Pleshakov, veteran participants in our North Pacific endeavors, we were 
able to establish ourselves in reasonable comfort just outside the capital city. 


Our total complement was 23, one of the smallest overseas seminars we have had. 
The smallness of the group was a good thing, adding greatly to the social and intellec- 
tual intimacy of the group. I think I have never experienced a group who liked one 
another as much as this one did. 


John Curtis Perry 
Director, North Pacific Program 
The Fletcher School 
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LECTURE SUMMARIES 


Professor John Curtis Perry delivering the Seminar’s 
Opening lecture 


The following are synopses of the lectures presented at the 1994 North Pacific Seminar. 
Lectures are presented in the order in which they were given during the Seminar. 


JOHN CURTIS PERRY 
THE CLASH BETWEEN OCEANIC AND CONTINENTAL STATES 


Profile of J. C. Perry. Professor Perry, our "Papa Bear” during the week, opened the seminar with a 
macro-historic exploration of some of the trends of the 500-year history of the North Pacific. His focus 
upon the oceanic-continental state duality often resurfaced during our later discussions of individual 
North Pacific leaders. 


Looking at the whole of North Pacific history, I would like to explore two themes with 
you: the centrality of China, and the convergence of oceanic states with continental 
states. 


THE CENTRALITY OF CHINA 

One is hard-pressed to find a tradition of unity in the history of the North Pacific. 
Until recent times, the Pacific acted as a barrier, not a binder. When one searches for 
centrality, he or she finds it in the case of China, which dominated the East Asian 
world for nearly two millennia, and which remained a center for Great Power rivalry 
even after its decline in modern times. Interestingly, this observation, presents us with 
a paradox: China, historically a continental state, has formed the unifying spirit for 
the oceanic world of the North Pacific. 

The Chinese polity, so elegant, wealthy and sophisticated, was also self-satisfied 
and self-absorbed. There was almost no international outreach, save for the continen- 
tal push to the South, and China spawned no explorers of the Pacific. Trade, loathed 
by the bureaucrats, was riverine and coastal. 


THE ATLANTIC CHALLENGE 

Yet this model of durability proved unable to withstand the juxtaposition of the nadir 
of the dynastic cycle with the onslaught of the Atlantic world in the 19th Century. 
Lacking the material means for self-transformation, China entered an era of passivity. 
The Europeans confronted China with two threats which were unprecedented in 
China's historical experience with foreigners: All previous challenges to China's mili- 
tary security had come over the land. Now, however, China faced a new, oceanic 
threat. 

Moreover, the Europeans challenged China's intellectual security. The Sino-centric 
system of international relations clashed with the nation-state concept, which presup- 
posed equality among nations. China lacked the European genius for finding practi- 
cal applications for theoretical discoveries, and also did not possess the pioneering 
spirit which typified the explorers from the Atlantic. 


BRITAIN: THE OCEANIC KING 
By the 19th Century, the island nation Britain had emerged as the implausible king of 
European expansion. In contrast to France, whose continental distractions had 
thwarted its oceanic ambitions, Britain was removed from the destructive wars across 
the Channel. The quintessential commercial state, Britain was able to build and lose a 
pre-Industrial Revolution empire based in the North Atlantic, then create an even 
greater empire based around the Indian Ocean. 


With the outbreak of the Civil War in 1860, the United States ceased to 
be a commercial oceanic state. 


Culturally, Britain possessed many surprising similarities to China. Both were 
class-ridden societies whose mandarins opposed trade. Britain, like China, did not 
proselytize, but viewed other peoples with a lofty indifference. It chose to adopt a 
pragmatic, non-ideological, commercial approach which perhaps may be linked to 
Britain's oceanic character. 

In contrast to Britain, Russia, the United States and Japan possessed more than 
commercial interests in China. Each of the three dreamed of shaping the inevitable 
modernization of the Middle Kingdom. 


THE RUSSIAN OCEANIC EXPERIMENT 

Russia, the largest Asian country and possessor of the longest Pacific coastline, 
believed itself to be the inheritor of the universal empires of Rome and Byzantium. 
We see these exceptionalist notions surface in Russia's attitudes toward Asia. The 
trauma of the brutal Mongol yoke from which the Muscovites had emerged taught 
Russians that Asia represented a source of danger, not of possibility. Accordingly, 
Russia had a unique mission to stand as a protective barrier between the Asian 
hordes and Europe. On the other hand, some Russians envisioned a positive role for 
Russia as a bridge between Asia and Europe. 

As Russians swept across Siberia toward the Pacific and the Americas, they carried 
this ambivalence toward Asia with them. Until 1867, Russia remained the only Power 
to span the North Pacific. But Russian America proved to be abortive, a failed attempt 
by this continental state to create an oceanic empire. 
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THE UNITED STATES' MISSION 

While the Russians saw the Asia Pacific as a distant source of danger and fear, 
Americans regarded it as a frontier of opportunity. America's first interests in the 
Pacific and China were commercial. But the United States also brought ideological 
interests to the Pacific, particularly after the seizure of half of Mexico and the acquisi- 
tion of Oregon and Washington in the 1850s. Americans were the first to assert that 
the Pacific was destined to become the center of the world. And the United States, 
they felt, would inevitably guide Asia toward this future. Ferociously optimistic that 
others would accept and adopt American notions about religion and politics, the U.S. 
sought first to Christianize and later democratize China with a missionary zeal that 
carries over into today's efforts to give the Chinese an American sense of what human 
rights ought to be. 


JAPAN'S FATAL FLAW 
After the U.S. forced Japan to rejoin the comity of nations in the 1850s, Japan began to 
modernize and develop as an oceanic state. By 1900, Japan was the Great Britain of 
East Asia. It had become the owner of a major battle fleet and a large merchant 
marine. Modernization had thrust Japan into the Pacific to an extent unprecedented 
in its history. 

But all of this development was based upon a fatal flaw in Japanese grand strategy. 
Japan was torn between its ambitions in Asia and its oceanic thrust, a duality it 
proved unable to sustain. Unlike the British in Asia, the Japanese desired a territorial 
Empire. Japan had a mission on the Continent, perceiving itself not as master, but as 
benevolent liberator of Asia, both from the outworn Confucian modes of the past and 
from Atlantic imperialism. In particular, the Japanese had a vision of modernizing 
China as a supporting member of a greater Japan, a vision for which most Chinese 
had rather little enthusiasm. 

The year 1902, when Tokyo and London negotiated the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
stands as a watershed year in North Pacific history. It marks Japan's coming of age 
and Britain's withdrawal from the North Pacific world. The triangle of Russia-Japan- 
Britain -- maneuvering over China -- became Russia, Japan and the U.S. The two great 
Anglo-German wars in 1914 and 1939, in which oceanic states triumphed over conti- 
nental states, destroyed the North Atlantic monopoly over North Pacific affairs. 
Indeed, the Korean War marked the last time that the Atlantic world would provoke 
events in the North Pacific. The communist victory in China brought a new dimen- 
sion to the traditional North Pacific triangle by making it a quadrilateral with the 
U.S., Russia, China, and Japan at the corners. 


THE MODERN ERA: THE ASCENDANCY OF THE OCEANIC STATE 
China's increasing role in the North Pacific need scarcely be mentioned. Much of its 
economic success carries an oceanic character. Since 1949, its major continental rela- 
tionships -- with the Soviet Union, India, and Vietnam -- have been sterile and unhap- 
py: The ocean, on the other hand, has been a source of opportunity for contemporary 
China, providing linkages to China's oceanic neighbors and to the capital, technology, 
and business skills which rest in the hands of the estimated 50 million overseas 
Chinese who reside in foreign lands. 

Japan also has carved a new career as an oceanic state. Defeat in the Great Pacific 
War severed its ties with mainland Asia and the American occupation and military- 
political umbrella freed Japan to construct a new sort of oceanic state. It is no coinci- 
dence that shipbuilding was the first Japanese industry to reach world primacy after 
World War II. 


In contrast, Russia is currently suffering the penalties of isolation. True, the Soviet 
Union developed a far-reaching blue water fleet and a substantial fishing industry. 
But the Soviet Union failed to enter the global commercial oceanic network. 

The United States, although a huge consumer of ocean-borne commerce, has 
ceased to be a carrier of these goods. Militarily, of course, ever since Theodore 
Roosevelt's Great White Fleet sailed around the world in 1908, the United States has 
been a great naval power. But the US now possesses more warships than merchant 
ships. Indeed, although we built merchant fleets on demand during the two World 
Wars, one might say that the U.S. ceased to be an oceanic state with the outbreak of 
the Civil War in 1860. 

South Korea is a remarkable instance of the new oceanic state. First Japanese colo- 
nialism, then the Cold War severed Korea's intense continental attachment to China. 
Since 1953, South Korea's success has been export driven. Furthermore, Seoul's ocean- 
ic thrust has imported new values of democracy and capitalism, a process heightened 
by large-scale emigration to the U.S. Korea, once one of the world's poorest nations, 
now aspires to become of the top ten richest in the coming century. Perhaps Korea's 
exploitation of its maritime frontier could serve as model for other nations who seek 
to join the ranks of the developed world. 


CONSTANTINE V. PLESHAKOV 
GEOPOLITICS AND THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


Dr. Pleshakov received his Ph.D. in History in 1987 from the Institute of USA and Canada at the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. A vital organizer of this year’s Seminar, "Kostya” served as our cultural 
guide throughout the week, providing a constant source of information, insight and humor. Here, Dr. 
Pleshakov continued in the macrohistoric vein by discussing Moscow's 20th Century geostrategic 
policies in the Russian Far East. 


Geopolitical strategic thinking focuses upon the control over space. By the end of the 
Second World War, Stalin had acquired direct military, political, and economic control 
over the space to Moscow's West. He now longed to control the Soviet Far East as 
well. 

Stalin was fully aware of the history of difficulties Czarist Russia had encountered 
in its previous attempts to carve a sphere of influence along the Pacific. Russia and 
the Soviet Union were continental powers, but the Far East could only be controlled 
by a sea power. Russia's failure during the Russo-Japanese War confirmed the fact 
that even though Russia possessed territory in the East, it failed to control this area. 
Stalin intended to change this situation by building a Pacific fleet, and at war's end he 
demanded and received the Kurile islands, Southern Sakhalin, and bases in China. 
After 1949, Stalin attempted to carve out an even larger sphere of influence in the Far 
East by maintaining indirect political control over Beijing, and by acquiring control 
over Manchuria. 


THE KOREAN WAR 

Geopolitical concerns over the control of space provoked the Korean War. Stalin and 
Mao recognized that South Korea represented the place where the sea powers could 
oppose and launch an attack upon the Soviet Union and China. Stalin felt that bring- 
ing the Korean Peninsula into his web would provide the Communist states with a 
measure of security. Instead, the Korean War was a geopolitical disaster. The presence 
of American troops on Korean soil increased Moscow's feeling of insecurity for the 
next four decades. 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND MAO 

After he came to power, Khrushchev realized that the death of Stalin had introduced 
ideological shifts as well as fundamental geopolitical movements into the Far Eastern 
picture. The indirect control over China which Stalin had enjoyed was no longer 
acceptable to Mao. Seeking to maintain political influence by forging a relationship 
based upon equality, Khrushchev returned control over Chinese lands, bases, and 
mines to Beijing. But the strategy failed, and by the time of the second Quemoy crisis 
in 1958, Moscow had lost control over China. The relationship deteriorated so rapidly 
that by the early 1960s, China began challenging the Soviet Union's territorial claims, 
thereby transforming the Sino-Soviet split from an ideological conflict into a battle 
over space as well. 


The Cold War ended in 1962, not 1990. 


BREZHNEV TAKES TO THE SEA 
The disastrous geopolitical situation in the East which Brezhnev inherited contrasted 
sharply to a favorable security environment in the West. The Cuban Missile Crisis had 
brought to an end the specific Cold War system of international relations which was 
based upon permanent brinkmanship. Thus, the Cold War came to an end in 1962, 
not 1990 as most observers have suggested. 

Feeling betrayed and threatened by China, the Soviets launched a blue water navy. 
As was the case in Russia's other attempt to become a sea power, the absence of 
secure naval bases made Moscow's control over the seas in the East dependent upon 
its supply route over the land. 

China's development of nuclear missile capability added a new element to the 
Soviet fear of the threat from the East. In effect, Moscow now "shared" control with 
China over most of the Soviet Union's space. True, Moscow also "shared" control with 
the West. But whereas Brezhnev felt that he could understand the West, China 
remained a mystery, the land of the Yellow Peril. The growing Sino-American rap- 
prochement of the 1970s added to an already unstable Far Eastern situation. 


GORBACHEV AND THE CHINESE PUZZLE 

Mikhail Gorbachev recognized that the costs of directly controlling the Soviet Empire 
were unacceptable. One of Gorbachev's revelations was that the Soviet Far East was 
controlled not by the Soviet population, nor by the Soviet economy, but by the Soviet 
military. Yet, the presence of nearly seventy divisions in the East had done nothing to 
reduce the Soviets’ strategic vulnerability. Therefore, Gorbachev decreased the mili- 
tary component of control over the area. Although he failed to establish non-military 
control over the Far East, he did diminish geopolitical pressure from China by secur- 
ing a detente with Beijing in 1989. 


A NEW GEOSTRATEGIC CLIMATE 

At present, Russia is confronted with no geopolitical conflicts in the traditional sense. 
Rather, Moscow faces serious difficulties over increasingly more sophisticated con- 
flicts of space. In particular, the emergence of new Islamic countries in Central Asia 
has transformed that region from a barrier to a bridge between Muslim populations 
in China and fundamentalists in Afghanistan and Pakistan. Fears of Islamic funda- 
mentalism have pulled Russia and China together on the security front, and may also 
lead China to consider taking steps to control portions of Central Asia. 


Moscow can also expect enormous difficulties in the Russian Far East, which is still 
vastly underpopulated and underdeveloped. Every day, thousands of Chinese work- 
ers cross the border into Russia. This migration could eventually lead to Chinese indi- 
rect control over the region. Russian nationalists view these demographic trends as 
Chinese 'crawling expansion’, and as a geopolitical threat. They fail to realize that in 
today's world, military and strategic factors alone no longer constitute geopolitical 
control. Rather, demographics, economics, and the environment have become new 
dimensions of geopolitics, a change which is lost upon most Russians today 


AMBASSADOR THOMAS R. PICKERING 


THE RUSSIA WE SEE TODAY 
A graduate of the Fletcher School (1954), where he met his wife, Alice, Ambassador Pickering arrived 
in Moscow after serving as U.S. ambassador to India, Israel, and to the United Nations. He spoke 
to us in general terms about the current situation of Russian reforms, and of Russian-American 
relations. Later in the week, the Ambassador and Mrs. Pickering gave a reception for the Seminar 
participants at their residence, the beautiful and historic Spaso House. 


GOOD NEWS IN THE ECONOMY... 

You have come to Moscow during an exciting time of change, and one which we cau- 
tiously hope will be a period of quiet economic and political consolidation. Russia's 
economic progress over the past several months has been remarkable, particularly in 
comparison to the predictions of gloom and doom which followed last December's 
elections. The key macroeconomic indicator, the monthly inflation rate, has been 
wrestled down to 6%. Negotiations between Moscow and the IMF have set a target of 
3% per month which, if reached, will trigger nearly $6 billion in aid by the end of the 
year. Parliament's passage of President Yeltsin's disciplined budget is also a promis- 
ing sign, although many groups, such as the military and agricultural sectors, are dis- 
satisfied with the harsh cutbacks they will face over the coming year. 


BUT ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES REMAIN 
The bad news on the economic front is the large fall in production, particularly in the 
defense industries, which at one point produced from 40% to 60% of the former 
Soviet Union's total output. The economic trauma of restructuring extends even fur- 
ther into the social fabric of the Russian people because the Soviets’ social safety net 
was erected by individual enterprises, not by the state itself. 

Crime and corruption have moved into the system, although the sense that one has 
is that the trend is not as bad as Western news accounts would lead you to believe. 
The crime and corruption picture is hurt by the fact that the whole legislative basis for 
police work and prosecution lacks a clear set of guidelines for business behavior. 
President Yeltsin has issued a very tough anti-crime decree which the U.S. hopes will 
simultaneously rein in corruption and uphold international standards of human 
rights. 


DECEMBER'S ELECTION RESULTS 

During last December's election, a kind of fratricide erupted among the reformist 
camp, allowing several extremists on both the right and the left to post significant 
gains. Vladimir Zhirinovsky is perhaps the best known of those on the far right. 
Since the election, the government has left him alone to hang himself. Happily, he 
seems to have moved well in that direction. Interestingly, the new Parliament has not 
resorted to the tactics of direct confrontation with the President which led to the 
demise of its predecessor, the Supreme Soviet. 
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US-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

President Yeltsin has recognized the new currency which nationalist sentiments hold 
among the Russian people. But in key foreign policy matters, from the Balkans to the 
Caucasus, the Russian bark appears to be worse than its bite. Having said this, it is 
important to note that Russia is no longer content to follow the United States' lead, as 
was the case for nearly two years after the August, 1991 coup attempt. The relation- 
ship is now much healthier, with both sides bringing a set of national interests to the 
table. Moscow has now become more proactive abroad, a change which can be seen, 
for example, in Russia's recent overtures toward China. 


AVOID THE "SON OF CONTAINMENT" 

The big question which foreigners now ponder is which direction Russia will take. 
Will it continue on its present course toward economic and political integration and 
cooperation? Or will foreign efforts to fence in Russia erect new walls which create a 
self-fulfilling prophecy by pushing Russia down the imperialist path once again? 
Fortunately, the Russian people seem to be dedicated to moving in a positive direc- 
tion, and we have decided as a country to provide a large amount of assistance to 
help them get there. It is clear that this will not be a Hollywood script, which runs 
smoothly forever into the sunset. But there seems to be a consensus among most 
countries that we now have an historic opportunity to put relations with Russia on an 
entirely new basis. 


American Ambassador to Russia, 
Thomas R. Pickering, fielding 
questions from participants 


Ambassador Pickering addressing the Seminar 
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VALERY I. DENISOV 
WHAT NORTH KOREA WANTS 


A 1970 graduate of the Moscow Institute of Foreign Relations, Mr. Denisov spent nearly 15 years teach- 
ing at Kim Il-Sung University in Pyongyang before returning to Moscow to assume the role of Deputy 
Director of the First Asian Department. After Mr. Denisov's discussion of Russia's Korean policy, one 
participant expressed the feelings of many in the seminar by remarking that he had never before heard 
such a pro-North Korean viewpoint. 


PYONGYANG'S NUCLEAR BLUFF 
The most pressing international problem on the Korean Peninsula is the issue of 
North Korea's nuclear program. I believe that the North does not have any nuclear 
weapons, only a nuclear program. Pyongyang is using the nuclear card to open a dia- 
logue with the U.S. which will lead to diplomatic recognition of the North Korean 
regime. The North's level of technology is much too low for it to have developed 
nuclear weapons. 


RUSSIA'S KOREA POLICY 

Russia has worked together with the U.S. to try to resolve the nuclear issue. 
Presidents Yeltsin and Clinton have exchanged three letters about the nuclear prob- 
lem, and are closely coordinating their activities. Russia does not agree with the U.S.'s 
position of entering into bilateral negotiations which focus solely upon the nuclear 
problem. My previous experience with the North Koreans indicates that this 
approach will produce almost no results. Russia is seeking an international confer- 
ence which goes beyond the nuclear issue. 

Right now, relations between Moscow and Pyongyang are not good, although 
there have been ongoing consultations between the two. We are ready to improve our 
relations with North Korea if the North resolves the nuclear problem. In contrast, 
President Yeltsin met with South Korean President Kim Young Sam in June and 
signed a Russian-Korean declaration calling for a multilateral solution to all the prob- 
lems of the Korean peninsula by peaceful means. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DPRK 

All indications seem to demonstrate that Kim Jong II is consolidating power. If one 
watches North Korean television, one can see that all the people are crying in their 
grief. Since 1973, the younger Kim has been strengthening his support particularly in 
the army, the Communist Party, and the security apparatus. I have met Kim Jong II 
three times, and I can say that even though he has an easy-going manner, he cannot 
compare with his father, who was not only charismatic but also felt comfortable with 
matters of foreign policy. But Kim Jong II's base is secure, and the transition will be a 
smooth one. 


THE ECONOMY 
North Korea's most immediate problem is its weak economy. Its GNP is only $20 bil- 
lion, nearly twenty times less than the ROK. The North's foreign trade is $2.3 billion, 
compared with $166 billion in the South. The leadership in Pyongyang realizes, I 
believe, that it will be very difficult to solve the country's economic difficulties with- 
out normalizing relations with the U.S., Japan, and other Western countries. Many 
among the leadership want to adopt the Chinese method of establishing free econom- 
ic zones (FEZs) and encouraging foreign investment. The Tumen River project, which 
is a FEZ bordering North Korea, China, and Russia, is one example of such efforts. 
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Any opening to the outside world which occurs, however, will be done under the 
strict control of the Communist Party. Indeed, over the next several years, I believe 
that Kim Jong Il will maintain a hard line in domestic and foreign policy. I am opti- 
mistic, however, that conflict will not occur on the peninsula, because all interested 
countries wish to avoid war. 


MINISTER KAZUHIKO TOGO 
SURMOUNTING THE PAST: RUSSO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


A Russian specialist with Japan's Foreign Ministry, Minister Kazuhiko Togo comes from a family inti- 
mately involved in North Pacific history. His grandfather served as ambassador to the Soviet Union in 
the 1930s, and later as Japan's Foreign Minister at the beginning and end of World War II. Minister 
Togo presented an unusually frank view of the current state of Russo-Japanese relations. 


THE GOOD NEWS 

The tone of Japanese-Russian political relations has taken a slight turn for the better 
in recent months, after more than a year of tension. President Yeltsin's visit to Japan 
last October was a good visit, in contrast to the sudden cancellation of his planned 
visit in September, 1992, which began months of difficult relations. But thanks to the 
mutual efforts of both parties, and to the assistance of the U.S., President Yeltsin came 
to Tokyo for the G-7 summit last summer, and signed the Tokyo Declaration during 
his bilateral visit three months later. The key element of this joint statement called for 
the speedy enhancement of Peace Treaty negotiations so that the dispute over the 
Kurile Islands could be resolved as soon as possible. 


COOPERATIVE ECONOMIC PROJECTS ARE ON THE RISE... 

When I arrived in Moscow in February of this year, I was pleasantly surprised by sev- 
eral joint Russo-Japanese economic projects which certainly did not exist during my 
tenure at the Soviet desk in Tokyo from 1987 through 1991. One of the most notewor- 
thy of these is a joint venture between Japan, Europe and Russia to install advanced 
telecommunication lines here, with special attention given to the Russian Far East. A 
second initiative is a $500 million cooperative project between our government and 
the European Bank of Reconstruction and Development to encourage technology 
transfer to promising enterprises in the Russian Pacific. Japan is also mobilizing $600 
million to establish three technical cooperation centers in Moscow, Vladivostok, and 
Khabarovsk. 


Japanese Minister Kazuhiko Togo with John Curtis Perry 
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Ambassador Pickering conducting a tour of the Spaso House, the 
Ambassador's residence in Moscow 


RSSIONS AND SIGHTSEEING 


Riding the subway en route to Moscow 
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Riding the subway en route to Moscow 


THE BAD NEWS: THE COOPERATIVE ATMOSPHERE IS GONE 

From 1988 through 1991, there was a feeling among Russian and Japanese negotiators 
that we were working together to gradually forge a breakthrough in our relationship. 
This feeling is now gone. The cancellation of President Yeltsin's 1992 trip confirmed 
Japanese sentiments that Russia believed we were wrong on all of the outstanding 
issues which lie between us. The rise of nationalism in Russian politics has created 
much of the problem. We hope the Tokyo Declaration will create a new, positive basis 
for the future. 


THE LEGACY OF WWII AND JAPANESE ATTITUDES TOWARD RUSSIA 
The feelings of the Japanese people about the Kurile Islands also shape our relations 
with Russia. In contrast to our territorial disagreements with China and Korea, the 
Kuriles dispute is a direct result of World War IL. It therefore cannot be isolated from 
Japanese feelings toward the War, and our wartime encounters with Russia. Japan 
parted from the Pacific War with a sense of remorse for its activities in Asia. But we 
do not have such feelings toward Russia. Japan and the Soviet Union were not at war 
when Stalin attacked. In fact, in 1945 my grandfather made the mistake of trying to 
use Moscow as a liaison to the United States to communicate Japan's desire to termi- 
nate the War. Stalin's sudden attack, combined with the fact that only a tenth of the 
600,000 Japanese prisoners of war survived, created a strong sense of indignation 
towards the Soviet Union. This forms the essence of the Japanese dilemma over the 
Kuriles: we must overcome Japan's sentiments about the past in order to resolve the 
dispute. Yet, we cannot surmount the past until we resolve the territorial issue. 


If we begin to view Russo-Japanese negations as a "deal'--islands for 
aid, for example -- then there is no hope for improving the relationship. 


WORKING TOWARD A SOLUTION 

There are "Three Plus" bilateral issues which need to be resolved in our bilateral rela- 
tions with Russia: economic cooperation, security matters, and a peace treaty plus the 
Kurile Islands. The key to normalization lies in treating each issue separately. 
Resolving any one of these difficulties by itself represents a good thing for both coun- 
tries; this is a win-win situation. If we begin to think of our negotiations as a "deal" 
-- islands for aid, for example -- then there is no hope for improving relations in the 
future. 

With regard to the Kuriles, Japan's official position maintains that all four islands 
must be returned. Although I understand the nationalistic mood of the Russian people, 
I am not satisfied with Russian officials' statements they cannot solve this problem 
now, period. I have a problem with this word, "period", at the end of the sentence. 
The Russian government, and the Russian people, can work to create an overall 
positive feeling toward Japan. 

The main goal for the immediate future of Japanese-Russian relations is to restore 
the mutual sense that we are gradually but steadily approaching a breakthrough. 
Accordingly, Japan does not expect any major developments today, or even tomor- 
row. We understand that the current wave of Russian nationalism has created a psy- 
chological climate which would make a breakthrough very unlikely in the near 
future. Any breakthrough which comes will be the result of incremental improve- 
ments which can occur only after a strong foundation has been cemented. 
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EKATERINA EGOROVA 
PUTTING ZHIRINOVSKY ON THE COUCH 


Throughout the Seminar, there were few discussions of Russian politics which did not mention the name 
of Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the Russian ultra-nationalist. After presenting a framework for personality and 
leadership, Dr. Egorova heightened our concerns for Russia's future by analyzing Zhirinovsky’s person- 
ality and predicting a Zhirinovsky presidency. Our constant companion during the Seminar, Dr. Egorova 
serves as the Co-director of the Center for Political Consulting, "Niccolom.” She received her Ph.D. in 
political psychology from the Institute of USA and Canada Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 


Today, the subjects of my discussion will be political leadership, the personality of 
political leaders, and the case of Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the man who may become 
Russia's next President. 

Political leadership consists of four elements: 1) the political leader; 2) the leader's 
followers; 3) the interaction between the leader and his followers; 4) the political, 
economic, psychological and cultural context in which the leader acts. I say "he" and 
"his" because I have primarily focused upon leadership in Russia, and today it is still 
not possible for a woman to become a national leader in Russia. 


I. DISSECTING A POLITICIAN'S PERSONALITY 
Perhaps the most important ingredient in the political personality of a leader is his "I 
concept", which is made up of three parts: the leader's self-image, his self-esteem, and 
his social orientation. 

A leader's self-image consists of several sets of complex self-perceptions upon 
which the leader builds his self-esteem. Many leaders have a low self-esteem, and 
they need to find some way to compensate for this deficiency. Thus, problems with 
self esteem often form the engine which powers political behavior. 

The third element of "I concept" is the leader's social orientation as he undergoes 
the process of building self-esteem. Some leaders look to external sources to answer 
questions such as "Am I good or am I bad?", "Am I handsome or ugly?" Other leaders 
find answers internally, from their own feelings toward themselves. 


COMPENSATORY NEEDS 
There are four politically relevant needs which drive a leader to compensate for his 
personality problems. These are: 

a) The need for power. A high need for power is an absolutely normal and ade- 
quate need for a political personality. Paranoid leaders characteristically possess 
an excessive need for power. Many people with a high need for power become 
effective political leaders. They tend to be rigid, although they can also be flexi- 
ble when the situation demands compromise. Usually, they prefer loyalty over 
ability when choosing advisors. 


b) The need for achievement. Personalities with a high need for achievement, such 
as George Bush or Mikhail Gorbachev, usually experience unsuccessful endings 
to their political careers. Their relationship with their followers is weakened 
because society accuses them of being too flexible. These leaders rely heavily 
upon the counsel of their advisors, which often creates a public perception that 
the leader himself is not so clever. 
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I am very worried that the 1996 elections will result in a Zhirinovsky 
victory. 


c) The need to be in control over people and events. Although it is a political law 
that leaders with a high need for power also have a high need to be in control 

| over their surroundings, the inverse is not always the case. A leader with an 

| excessive need to control people and events tends to be paranoid, and can be 

| a danger not only to his followers, but also to the entire political process in 

which he operates. s 


d) The need for affiliation. Political personalities with a very high need for affilia- 
tion typically divide the world into two camps, "us" and "them". Moreover, 
these leaders use simple, superficial criteria, such as educational background, to 
categorize others in this duality. As a result, the leader may bring into his camp 
people with disparate policies and values. Despite these poor leadership quali 
ties, individuals possessing a high need for affiliation tend to excel at conflict 
mediation. A perfect example is Jimmy Carter. . 


Listening to a | 


. PL 
II. PRESIDENT ZHIRINOVSKY? An importan 
"If I were happy in my private life, maybe I would not have entered politics," . graduated fri 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky recently stated. Indeed, Zhirinovsky's entire political career as a consulta 
seems to be one giant compensation for a lonely and unloved personality. His autobi- tinued rise, I 
ography, The Last Leap to the South, contains extraordinarily detailed accounts of the . ed the possib 
sexual and toilet-related problems he experienced as a child born into a poor family. ; 
In one passage, for example, he describes how the communal toilet arrangement in . Sometimes 
his apartment complex gave him difficulties urinating at school. Zhirinovsk 
In his youth, Zhirinovsky was continually rejected by society. The ratty clothing he tory as on 
wore as a child humiliated him. The Slavic community in his Kazak town spurned years of S 
him because of his Jewish ancestry. Later, when Zhirinovsky was in his 20s, a Zionist cases of R 
group rejected him because his mother was not Jewish. flawed. TI 
dominate 
ZHIRINOVSKY'S LEADERSHIP STYLE Furtherme 
Zhirinovsky is a lonely personality in his political as well as his personal life, a situa- fashion. 
tion which has given him a wide space in which to maneuver. Although the 
Zhirinovsky party emerged as the big winners in last December's elections, in truth ; 
there is no structured Zhirinovsky party. There is only Vladimir Zhirinovsky. Only Until Worl 
now is he trying to organize a party around him. could only 
Although he is an unbalanced figure, Zhirinovsky is very talented, as his political its territor 
success indicates. A quick learner, he is adept at adapting his political behavior to fit was thoug 
the situation. His followers tend to be poor, and frustrated with society. He excels in Russia mil 
environments where he can communicate to a large group of people who have few It is tru 
opportunities to respond to him, a skill which is ideally suited for video politics. : altered thi 
Unfortunately, Zhirinovsky's successes are not completely attributable to national 4 
Zhirinovsky himself. I am absolutely convinced that his beliefs are very close to the Russia lau 
general sentiments of Russian society. My colleagues and I plan to test this hypothesis ; influence 
by conducting an extensive survey of Russian voters. I am very worried that the 1996 veya 
elections may result in a Zhirinovsky victory, a prospect which becomes more fright- gic motive 
ening when one realizes that the Russian system at present lacks the mechanisms European 
necessary to restrict the excesses of a tyrant. until 1902 
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Listening to a lecture Nadia Targoulian, Matthew Auer, Zhang 
Zhenjiang, and Elinor Sloan 


Boris I. MAKARENKO 
GEOSTRATEGIC AUTOCRACY: 
PATTERNS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY AND LEADERSHIP 


An important organizer of the 1990 and 1992 North Pacific Seminars in Vladivostok, Dr. Makarenko 
graduated from Moscow State University’s College of Afro-Asian Studies in 1981, and currently serves 
as a consultant on ethnic conflict. In contrast to Dr. Egorova’s pessimistic visions of Zhirinovsky's con- 
tinued rise, Dr. Makarenko argues that the recent development of interest groups in Russia has eliminat- 
ed the possibility of a repeat of the nationalist’s 1993 electoral gains. 


Sometimes I lie awake at night thinking about an ironic similarity which Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky and I share: we both try to look at the millennium of Russian/Soviet his- 
tory as one continuum. In contrast, most Russian leaders fail to incorporate the 70 
years of Soviet history into the totality of the Russian historical experience. In the 
cases of Russian/Soviet foreign policy and leadership patterns, this mentality is 
flawed. Throughout Russian and Soviet history, strategic considerations have pre- 
dominated over economic concerns in the formation of Russian foreign policy. 
Furthermore, almost without exception, this policy has been decided in an autocratic 
fashion. 


THE DOMINANCE OF STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 
Until World War II, the guiding principle of Russian foreign policy was that Russia 
could only maintain a balance of power with Western Europe through the vastness of 
its territory and the abundance of its natural resources. The combination of the two, it 
was thought, would compensate for Russia's economic underdevelopment and make 
Russia militarily unbeatable in a large-scale war. 

It is true that Russia's crushing defeat in the Crimean War (1854-6) had slightly 
altered this mindset. St. Petersburg realized that industrial development was vital to 
national security. Under the guidance of Finance Minister Sergei Witte and others, 
Russia launched a huge modernization effort, and moved to strengthen its spheres of 
influence in Central Asia and the Far East. But, even though economic factors were 
very important, Russia's expansionist foreign policy retained its fundamental strate- 
gic motivation. Settlement -- a pattern of control so common to other imperialist 
European powers -- was limited in the case of the Russian Far East, and it was not 
until 1902 that restrictions on peasant migration there were lifted. Defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese War brought to an end Russia's imperialist foreign policy. 


THE SOVIET PERIOD 
The security imperative still predominated during the second period of Russian- 
Soviet history, from 1917-1991. By the mid-1920s, the ideological bonfire of global 
revolution had quickly faded. Stalin gradually shaped the Comintern into a tool of 
dominance which was used to provide the Soviet Union with a strategic buffer by 
securing the same territories which Russia had traditionally influenced. 


The circumstances which led to Zhirinovsky's rise in 1993 were unique, 
and will not be repeated. 


During and after the Korean War, as the security threat in the Far East increased, so 
did the importance of strategic considerations at the expense of socio-economic devel- 
opment. Gorbachev's 1986 Vladivostok speech was designed to reverse this trend. 
But in reality, basic Soviet attitudes towards the Far East changed very little. The 1990 
North Pacific Seminar in Vladivostok was one of the few exceptions to the general 
rule that nothing foreign entered the Russian Far East. And even in that case, when 
Dr. Pleshakov and I were sitting in the Vladivostok airport awaiting Professor Perry 
and the other participants, we constantly worried that the police might show up at 
any moment to cart us off to jail. It was not until the collapse of the Soviet Union that 
Moscow drastically changed its foreign policy toward the Far East, a shift which 
enabled us to organize the 1992 Vladivostok seminar in a much more relaxed environment. 


THE POST-SOVIET PERIOD 

In the initial months which followed the 1991 coup attempt, a democratic regime 
emerged in a country which lacks democratic traditions. The core deficiency of this 
type of regime is that neither the executive nor the legislature possess interest groups 
to support them in the electorate. Russia faced a situation where it had a charismatic 
president who possessed an enormous amount of discretionary power by virtue of 
the fact that he confronted no structured opposition. Indeed, Yeltsin carried out for- 
eign and economic policy in his first two years on the assumption that the public 
would not be able to have any influence on the policy-making process. The only way 
the legislature could counteract this unbridled power was to appeal to the man on the 
street. Thus, the mobilization mechanism was set in motion, and operated from the 
coup attempt in 1991 until 1993. 


THE AGE OF INFANTILE AMERICANISM 

The foreign policy of Russia during these two years was uniquely pro-Western. The 
ruling elite, realizing that the popular base of support for reform was shrinking, tried 
to capitalize upon the pro-Western mood by making a stake upon a second Marshall 
Plan to lift Russia out of its economic difficulties. Convinced that massive aid from 
the West was the only way to quickly turn the country around, for the first time in its 
history Russia tried to shift its foreign policy priorities from security to economic 
considerations. 

The Far East did not occupy a very large role in this new policy. Moscow perceived 
Japan to be the only G-7 country possessing the disposable finances which Russia 
needed, and the foreign policy establishment began to move towards returning the 
Kuriles. The policy-makers, however, failed to realize that the mobilization mecha- 
nism was already at work, and would prevent any actions reeking of a further loss of 
Empire. 
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ZHIRINOVSKY'S STAR WILL FALL 

All of this predetermined the success of Zhirinovsky, whose fairy tales on Russian 
expansion to the Indian Ocean sounded soothing to the wounded Russian soul. But 
the circumstances which led to Zhirinovsky's rise were unique, and it is highly 
unlikely they will be repeated. Not only is the average Russian today better off than 
he was a year ago, but more importantly, the 1993 elections effectively dismantled the 
mobilization mechanism by creating the beginnings of structured interest groups. A 
new group of political elites is forming, and this new establishment tends to disregard 
public opinion. Thus, we seem to have come full circle. Thanks to the mobilization 
mechanism which operated in 1992 and 1993, however, these elites will have to 
rebuild a reciprocal flow of information with the public if they wish to survive in the 
new world of Russian politics. 


RUSSIAN PANEL 


On the seminar’s penultimate day, three of our Russian participants from the Institute of the USA and 
Canada presented the conclusions of their most recent work on the subject of political leadership in 
Russia. 


BORIS ZAVADSKY: CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND PERSONALITY 

I often consult with political leaders to try to help them create a more flexible strategy 
to deal with crisis situations. I have observed that there are several such conflict reso- 
lution strategies from which political leaders may choose, including collaboration, 
domination, and compromise. Most leaders use only use two or three of these tactics, 
and tend to habitually fall back to their favorite tactics even when a different strategy 
would be more appropriate. Gorbachev, for example, seemed incurably inclined 
towards collaboration no matter what the situation. In contrast, former Yeltsin 
advisor Gregori Yavlenski's inability to compromise rendered his 500 Days Program 
ineffective in 1992. 


YULIA KOSOLAPOVA: THE NEW RUSSIAN IDENTITY 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union has produced a national identity crisis in Russia. 
In contrast to peoples in other areas of the former Soviet Union prior to 1991, 
Russians did not possess both a civic and an ethnic identity. When foreigners asked a 
Ukrainian who they were, for example, "I'm a Russian" was their reply. This was their 
civic identity, while their ethnic identity was Ukrainian. Russians must work to create 
a civic sense of who we are. Although the Soviet Union no longer remains, Russians 
have not lost their civic Soviet identity, and the trauma of the loss of empire has 
slowed the development of a replacement. Adding to the problem is the current credi- 
bility crisis in Russia: very few Russians trust the country's established political 
institutions. A recent poll indicated that only 20% of the Russian people feel that the 
Presidency is the most credible institution in the country, in contrast to the 80% confi- 
dence rating secured by the army. 


ELENA ABASHKINA: IMAGE AND LEADERSHIP 
The followers' image of a political leader is just as important as who the leader is in 
reality, for image serves as the mediator between leaders and their followers. There 
are three sets of factors which are important in creating a leader's image: cognitive 
factors, or the followers' belief system which attributes certain qualities to a leader; 
social psychological factors, such as national character; and the self-image of a group 
or country. Both the leader's personality and the country's prototype of the ideal polit- 
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ical leader motivate individuals to form opinions of their leaders. One of the ways we 
study elections is to discover a region's prototypical leader in order to judge which 
candidate will gain the most followers. Most recently, as part of our studies of last 
week's Belorussian election, we identified the four most important qualities of 
Belorussians' positive prototype: professionalism; reliability; strong leadership; and 
concern for other people. Based upon this prototype, we correctly predicted that 
Aleksandr Lukashenkov would win last week's Belorussian Presidential election. 


fig WORKSHOPS iif 


The lectures of the Seminar created a kaleidoscopic interplay between several themes 
and time periods of North Pacific relations. In the daily workshops, we tugged on one 
thread from this macrohistoric tapestry: leadership during the Korean War era. 

We divided into two groups, the "Grizzly Bears" and the "Polar Bears", in order to 
encourage intimate discussion. Prior to the Seminar, each participant had studied one 
leader in the North Pacific who had shaped events during the post-World War II 
years. Meeting in the Rowing Canal Conference Center which was our intellectual 
home in Moscow, participants presented their conclusions to their workshop 
comrades. 

On the final day of the seminar, the Grizzlies and Polars gathered for a joint Wrap- 
up session to summarize their week-long ruminations on the confluence of power 
and personality. 


GRIZZLY BEARS 
The workshop began with Matthew Auer's discussion of the clash between two titans 
of the Korean War, Harry S. Truman, and Douglas MacArthur. Auer argued that 
Truman's decision to fire the contentious general displayed the President's "true grit’, 
and was indicative of Truman's willingness to take unpopular measures. 

This same strength of character, argued Elinor Sloan, enabled George C. Marshall 
to demand and receive the best in other people. During Marshall's long career as a 
public servant, which culminated as the American Secretary of State, he continually 
sacrificed his own interests for the sake of the greater good of the country. 

Dana Laird reminded the workshop that great leaders need not come from the 
public sector. Although Henry Luce never held public office, he used the magazines 
he founded, Time and Life, to influence political events of his day. Born in China to 
missionary parents, Luce seems to embody Americans’ sense that they were destined 
to lead the North Pacific world. 

Ari Day then examined a lesser-known American figure who nonetheless is credit- 
ed with saving the post-War Japanese economy. Possessing virtually no background 
in Asia, Joseph Dodge was able to quietly take charge of Japan's runaway inflation 
just as he had done in Germany in the early 1920s. Although Dodge lacked the mag- 
netism usually associated with great shapers of events, he nonetheless possessed the 
qualities needed to step into a specific situation, and to motivate others to get the job 
done. 

An interesting set of comparisons can be drawn from the leadership styles of two 
military leaders during the Korean War. Charles Scott led a discussion of General 
Matthew Ridgeway, whom Truman selected to replace General MacArthur, and 
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Peng Dehuai, Ridgeway and MacArthur's Chinese adversary. Both leaders were 
known not only for their military aggressiveness, but also for their ability to inspire 
trust from both their superiors and those under their charge. Indeed, Peng's feeling of 
intimacy with Mao led to his downfall: In the late 1950s, Peng's "for your eyes only" 
letter to Mao criticizing the Great Leap Forward was used by the Chairman to dis- 
credit Peng publicly. 

The discussion of Mao Tse-tung's betrayal of his former comrade provided a 
smooth segue into Lu Guiping's examination of the Chairman himself. In contrast to 
Peng and General Ridgeway, the group noted that Mao was successful in spite of his 
poor treatment of his subordinates. Lu also examined how Chinese assessments of 
Mao have varied since his death; public support of Mao's rule seems to be on the rise 
again. 

Yoon Lee sparked a lively discussion by arguing that a great leader must possess 
three qualities: he or she must be a great individual; he or she must confront a great 
crisis; and he or she must lead a great nation. Because he falls short on the third item, 
Lee reasoned, Syngman Rhee should not be included in the ranks of history's great 
leaders. While chewing on Lee's checklist for leadership, the group contrasted the dif- 
ference between political leaders, whose influence is often temporal, with artistic 
leaders, whose influence almost by definition transcends their own time. 

During their last meeting, the Grizzlies stepped back and pieced together some of 
the general themes which had sprung from their discussions during the week. The 
group grappled with several questions focusing upon the definition of leadership. 
What qualities make a great leader? To what extent are these qualities ephemeral? 
Could a 15th Century leader be a great leader in today's world? Do leadership quali- 
ties in one field, such as the arts, carry over into political leadership? 

In the course of this discussion, the group noted the importance of the institutional 
environment in which leaders operate. Matthew Ridgeway's leadership qualities, for 
example, may not have served him as well outside the military's hierarchical com- 
mand structure. In the joint wrap-up session, one member of the Polar Bear group 
observed that because the military by definition needs leaders, it is perhaps easier for 
military men and women to become leaders in contrast to individuals in less struc- 
tured environments. 

The Grizzlies also examined the notion that some leaders possess a tragic flaw 
which predetermines their decisions. General MacArthur seemed unable to avoid 
clashing with his superiors. Peng Dehuai represented an idealistic leader whose pas- 
sion for the welfare of China's peasants led him to naively jump into a heated political 
controversy. In contrast, perhaps George C. Marshall symbolizes a more practical 
leader who, knowing his own strengths and weaknesses, declined overtures to enter 
politics. 


POLAR BEARS 

The Polar Bears chose to group their presentations based on their leaders' similarities. 
Hilary Bauer and John Mitchell led off with explorations of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
and Richard Nixon, two leading Republicans of the Korean War period who stirred 
up anti-Communist sentiments in order to boost their own careers. Nixon and 
McCarthy also represented a new generation of American political leaders who pos- 
sessed a competitive, win-at-any-cost style of dirty politics. Both were "gut fighters". 
Whereas McCarthy lived, thrived, and ultimately died on the altar of one issue, anti- 
Communism, Nixon's adaptability propelled him through a long political career. 
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The following day, three Asian participants trained the group's sights on three East 
Asian leaders: Eiko Ikegaya explored the life of Yoshida Shigeru, who as Japan's 
Prime Minister from 1948-1955, is often considered to be the father of modern Japan. 
Sukhee Han initiated a timely discussion of Kim Il-Sung and the peculiarities of his 
leadership style. Finally, Chinese military leader Peng Dehuai was presented by 
Zhang Zhenjiang. The Polar Bears examined whether the fact that each of these three 
leaders came from Confucian societies represented an artificial similarity. Perhaps a 
more meaningful commonality is that each helped to guide his country through times 
of transition. 

At first glance, the differences between the last set of leaders, Harry S. Truman and 
Dean Acheson, would appear to outweigh their similarities. As the presentations of 
Manuel Cervera and Steve Lambo showed, the urbane intellectual Acheson was in 
many ways the polar opposite of the mid-Western, no nonsense Truman. Yet the 
group felt that the proximity of Nixon and McCarthy revealed that Truman and 
Acheson belonged to the "old school" of American leaders who played a game of 
more gentlemanly politics that shared a common set of scruples. 

The wrap-up session revealed that the two groups had discussed many of the same 
themes, an observation which is not surprising given the nature of the topic and the 
intimacy of the Seminar. Like the Grizzlies, the Polar Bears grappled with the ques- 
tion of identifying a common set of qualities which great leaders exhibit. Each of the 
leaders discussed possessed "something" special about him, a quality or force not 
always definable, but undeniably present. One necessary characteristic which sets 
leaders apart is the ability to adapt to changes in the followers’ interests, a quality 
which Nixon possessed but McCarthy did not. Great leaders must also have sufficient 
internal resources to overcome adversity. Beyond this, the group concluded that there 
is no cookbook recipe for cultivating a leader, or even for an individual to sustain 
leadership over an extended period of time. 


There is no "cookbook recipe" for leadership, the group concluded. 


The Polar Bears also debated how the context in which a leader operates plays a 
role in leadership. Impersonal factors such as a society's political traditions and the 
leader's place of origin determine the nature of the leader. Dean Acheson, for exam- 
ple, was able to fill a niche which seemed to be tailor-made for him. In contrast, other 
leaders such as Richard Nixon and Kim II Sung were able to exert a degree of control 
over their environments. Curiously, Nixon and Kim shared additional similarities: 
both were pugnacious fighters whose political lives began in the late 1940s and ended 
earlier this year. 

With the exception of Yoshida and Acheson, all of the leaders the group studied 
came from humble beginnings. Nixon, McCarthy, Kim, Truman, and Peng Dehuai all 
cultivated populist support by portraying themselves as men of the people, indicating 
that modern leaders most often emerge from the ranks of their followers. 

During the wrap-up discussion, several participants noted that their tendency to 
develop an affection for their leader at times compromised their objectivity. It is hard 
for the biographer not to feel pity for Joe McCarthy toward the terrible end of his life, 
for example, once he or she recognizes the all-too-human qualities which propelled 
the vicious senator's rise and fall. 
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The seeming incongruity of convening a North Pacific seminar 5,000 miles from the 
Pacific proved to be advantageous. The theme dominating everyone's thoughts was 
Russia's heroic, wrenching transition to a market-based economy, and acquiring a full 
appreciation of this transformation requires a trip to Moscow. Moreover, living in 
Russia's center poignantly reminded us of the Eurasian dilemma which confronts the 
often forgotten power of the Pacific. During our discussions of North Pacific affairs, it 
seemed appropriate that we had to wrench our minds 5,000 miles to the East even as 
our bodies remained a mere two-hour flight away from Berlin. 

It is impossible to recreate here the warmth and friendship which our week togeth- 
er produced. Many forces sealed our small fraternity at Moscow's Gribnoy Rowing 
Canal. We exulted in our cultural differences, which were bridged by our shared 
curiosity in each other and our concern for the future of our seven countries. At our 
emotional Quaker-style meeting on the seminar's final day, one Japanese student 
remarked, "I never imagined that one day I would be in a canoe on the outskirts of 
Moscow, trying to coordinate my paddle with a Russian, an American, and a Chinese 
friend." 

Living in Moscow was not easy, and logistical challenges -- part of the reality of 
modern-day Russia -- confronted us almost daily. Yet our mutual discomfort united 
us. In particular, concerns for our safety in an uncertain and potentially unfriendly 
environment cemented our solidarity. In between our daily workshops, lectures, and 
Russian classes, we jogged, kayaked, walked, and even water skied. But never alone. 
The tales we had heard about attacks on foreigners seemed all the more real when we 
passed through the crowds of Russian sun-bathers, vodka drinkers, and would-be 
race-car drivers who flocked to the canal every day and night. Our inability to speak 
the language only increased our sense of vulnerability, and we were grateful for the 
hospitality of our Russian hosts-turned-interpreters. 

Our excursions into Moscow to the Kremlin, the American Ambassador's resi- 
dence, and through the countryside to the haunting serenity of the Borodino battle- 
field, increased our appetite for discourse about Russia's transformation. The sense of 
change was palpable, but not always positive. We observed that supermarkets were 
laden with food and other items, for example, but learned that prices are too high for 
most Russians to afford. The BMWs and Mercedes which lined Red Square and which 
roared by us at the rowing canal did not represent the growth of a new middle class, 
we were told, but were the insignia of the now ever-present Russian mafia. Seeing 
hints of the current dislocation occurring in Russian society, we could better under- 
stand the rise of a nationalist leader such as Zhirinovsky. Perhaps more importantly, 
the more we learned, the more we realized how little an outsider can understand 
what truly is happening in Russia today. 
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Seminar participants at the Borodino battlefield 


Our evening activities, both planned and more often spontaneous, further bonded 
{ the group. One night, a pre-arranged cultural performance melted into an interna- 
| tional joke-telling festival, which revealed new insights into each teller's home coun- 
try. Not surprisingly, most of the jokes proved to be too colorful to reprint here in 
black and white. Nineteen hours of daylight made it possible to step out of a canoe at 
10:30pm, in time to leap into a shower of an unknown temperature before watching 
the first of two televised World Cup matches. Many participants witnessed both 
Moscow's midnight sunset and 4:30am sunrise the same night -- for several nights. 
During the Quaker meeting, a veteran of several North Pacific seminars said that this 
year's gathering had been the most fraternal, a thought that remained with us as we 
returned to our respective homes, exhausted but exhilarated. 


This report was written by Mark Manyin, who received his M.A.L.D. from The Fletcher School in 1994. 
Editorial Assistance was provided by Ilga B. Paddock. 
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